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Though the sun of charity rise at home, yet it 
should always set abroad. W. SeckeEr. 
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for Every Other Sunday. 
PETER AND TOMMY. 


BY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 


My Peter is a little boy 
So very, very wise, 

That he can read and spell and count 
Like boys of twice his size. 

He always knows his lessons well; 
He’ll tell you where to find 

The smallest places on the map, 
And figures charm his mind. 


SESS SSS SS 


My Tommy is a little boy 
So very, very wise, 
The earth lies like a picture-book 
Before his eager eyes. 
He knows a robin from a jay, 
Sumac from elderblow; 
He’ll tell you where the woodchucks hide, 
And how the catkins grow. 
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But Peter is a stupid boy 
When lessons all are done; 
He has not learned to swim nor skate 
And will not jump nor run, 
And Tommy is a stupid boy 
When he is sent to school; 
He hardly knows his alphabet, 
And will not mind the rule. 
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What shall I ever, ever do 
With two such boys as these? 
_ I'd like to stir them in a bag 
And mix them as I please. 
Peter should listen to the tales 
That woods and meadows tell, 
And Tommy see that gentlemen 
Must always learn to spell. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A KEEN VISION. 
BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT, 


9 RITCHETT is a fine fellow,” the 
Doctor was saying when Larrabee, 
Pritchett’s chum, opened the door. 

The two men looked up and nodded, Larrabee 

noticing that the Doctor’s companion was 

some one whose face was familiar, though he 
could not, try as he might, recall the gentle- 
man’s name. 

The Doctor indicated a chair in the farther 

MAY DAYS. end of the room, and Larrabee seated himself, 
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while in all but inaudible tones the others con- 
tinued their conversation. 

Suddenly the stranger turned to the boy, 
waiting in puzzled wonderment, whereupon the 
Doctor introduced the two. 

“We sent for you for a purpose,” the visitor 
said. ‘‘As I understand, you are acquainted 
with Pritchett,—better acquainted, perhaps, 
than anybody else. Now we want to know 
certain things about him,—his record, straight 
through. Dr. Greenough knows him as a 
student, but you know him better. Will you 
tell us about him?” 

Larrabee stared. 

-“'That’s a queer question,” he said at length. 
“Tf you don’t mind, however, I’d like to ask 
a question first. I’d like to know what you 
want me to tell about him.” 

“That’s reasonable,” nodded the Doctor, 
approvingly. ‘Yes, Larrabee. The facts are, 
Mr. Harmon here is looking for a first-class 
athletic instructor. I mentioned Pritchett’s 
name. Pritchett, as we all know, is athletic 
all right; but how about his other qualifica- 
tions? Is he the man for Hartwick Academy 
through and through? I hope you will be very 
frank, and that you will of course treat this 
interview, as we shall, as perfectly confidential. 
Well?” 

For a moment, a moment only, Jack Larrabee 
gasped and stammered and stared. Of all 
coincidences! And talk about the irony of 
fate! Hadn’t he, only that very morning, 
sent in an application for the position of ath- 
letic instructor at Hartwick? And now— Well, 
Pritchett was a fine fellow, if he didn’t need the 
position! And he’d tell the truth about his 
qualifications if— 

He plunged boldly into his story, feeling much 
as he did when, on a cold winter’s morning, he 
was wont to take a dip in the pond. 

“He’s an all-round good fellow,” he said 
heartily. “Dr. Greenough, of course, knows 
his scholarship even better than I do, and about 
his qualifications as an athlete. But I do know 
some things of him better than the Doctor 
knows them. He’s—he’s true blue. He’ll set 
the example before younger fellows that they 
can’t help but copy, of being all out of sym- 
pathy with meanness. He’s straight for truth 
every time, no matter’”— 

And then by one of those lightning-like 
flashes which so often interrupt one, Jack Lar- 
rabee saw an unworthy quality in the character 
of the chum he loved. Was Ned Pritchett 
straight for truth every time, let what would 
stand in the way? He recalled the game 
played against Kittery Academy, when the 
umpire had declared in favor of the team from 
Germain, and again he heard the objections 
voiced by Kittery and the loud hurrahs from 
Germain’s rooters. Again he saw the two 
teams bunched, each by itself, in conference, 

_ while at last Kittery yielded the point and the 
game had proceeded. Again he saw Pritchett, 
as in their room that night. The captain of the 
team rehearsed the day’s events, concluding 
with the words, ‘After all, if Kittery couldn’t 
stand up against the decision, it wasn’t to be 
expected that we should turn down the um- 
pire.” 

But Mr. Harmon was waiting for the con- 
clusion of Larrabee’s commendation. 

“Our academy is very young,” he said, 
smiling encouragingly into the lad’s face so 
troubled, “and of course is not largely en- 
dowed, so that it is going to be impossible for 
us to pay salaries such as Germain pays. For 
this reason, therefore, Mr. Larrabee, we desire 
to secure instructors who are young and willing 
to come at almost ‘impossible’ salaries, yet. who 
are men in the truest sense of the word, capable 
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of instilling the best principles into the younger 
lads with whom they have to do. Is Pritchett 
such a fellow?”’ 

Jack Larrabee’s face clouded and cleared 
again. Of course he must do his best for 
Pritchett. If he didn’t, would he not be a cad, 
hoping that by Pritchett’s defeat to profit? 
And yet— 

“Pritchett is fine,” he said earnestly. ‘‘He’ll 
just lead the little fellows anywhere. I don’t 
mean he is perfect of course, but he’s all right. 
Sometimes he doesn’t see things quite as others 
do, but if he is in the wrong”— 

Mr. Harmon interrupted. 

“For example, is his vision of truth keen?” 
he asked kindly. ‘Would he need to be shown 
that it is wrong to profit by a mistake of another, 
or is truth so interwoven with the very fibres 
of his being that he couldn’t profit in that way? 
We are seeking an instructor who will make 
character for our boys, Mr. Larrabee, and an 
athletic instructor will do more for or against 
the character of our boys than any other teacher 
we shall have. Well?” 

Jack swallowed hard. 

“You're asking me a fearfully hard ques- 
tion,” he said slowly. ‘‘I—I—wish you’d ex- 
cuse me. Ned’s all I have said, sir,—but— 
I—don’t suppose—he is—quite—what you say. 
He wouldn’t do what he sees to be wrong—but 
he might not always—see straight.” 

Dr. Greenough wheeled suddenly in his 
chair. 

“You’re a—a—a brick, Larrabee!” he said 
finally. 
Fact is, my boy, Mr. Harmon took a liking to 
you down at the Kittery game where he was 
one of the judges. It seems something occurred 
down there—I wasn’t there myself, you remem- 
ber, but Mr. Harmon has told me about it— 
that didn’t quite appeal to him as being just 
straight. When, to-day, he called to see about 
one of you boys for a member of his faculty, 
it was decided to let you and Pritchett pick out 
the man for the place. 
the test pretty well, gave you about the same 
qualifications that you have given him, with 
this difference, that he thought your judgment 
was not always to be relied upon,—that rather 
than give yourself or your school the benefit 
of a doubt, you’d lose, even if you had to oppose 
the umpire’s decision.” 

“He convinced me,’’ continued Mr. Harmon, 
gravely smiling, “he convinced me, Larrabee, 
that he was not the man I was after. Then I 
decided to test you, and I beg your forgiveness 
for giving you so hard a test. To ask a man to 
say a‘hard thing against his friend for the sake 
of boys for whom he cares nothing and for 
truth’s sake, is to ask much. Yet you have 
responded royally, showing loyalty to friend- 
ship with an even greater loyalty to truth, as 
Pritchett unconsciously gave me to understand 
you would do. You are young, Mr. Larrabee, 
scarcely older than some of our boys, but you 
will be able thus to help them possibly more 
truly than an older man. Will you accept the 
position?” 

But Ned Pritchett still wonders why the 


principle of Hartwick Academy could consider ~ 


an applicant who, as events have demonstrated, 
would instil a fanatical regard for truth into his 
pupils. Of course one should never tell un- 
truths, but—well, if it had not been for him on 
one memorable occasion, Germain Academy 
would have lost the honor of defeating Kittery 
in the most closely contested game of ten sea- 
sons; and, anyhow, he had so nearly touched the 
plate that time that he really wouldn’t want to 
take his oath that he had not done so, though 
of course— Anyhow the umpire decided for 
him, and.the Kittery team didn’t really contest 


“You've stood the test, ehy Harmon? - 


And Pritchett stood ° 


the point, so surely the honor of the school de- 
manded that he—well, that he uphold the de- 
cision of the umpire. 


LIFE. 


Tuat is what we try for, hope for, and pray for; 

That we may think more, feel more, love more, 
and be more; : j 

That we may have life more abundantly, as He 
said. , 

Nothing—nothing helps in this seeking, as the 
sight of it,— 

The brook which is alive again, 

The saxifrage which is alive, 

The pussy willow, the crocus, the snowdrop, 

The violet, the bluebird, the butterfly. 


Epwarp EK. Hate. 


All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a ruined 
edifice, before one single word—faith. 


Napoteon I. 


for Every Other Sunday. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
OLD MISS DOLL. 


BY EMILY WILLIAMS. 


LD Miss Doll was not the prettiest of — 
Betty’s dolls. She had lost two fingers 
and a small piece of her nose, and the 

pink came off her cheeks the day Brother 
washed her. face with hot water and sapolio. 
But Betty loved her best for all that, so, when 
Uncle Jim asked mother and Betty to come for 
a ride in his new automobile, Betty asked if 
Old Miss Doll couldn’t go too. Mamma gave ~ 
her a piece of veil to tie on Dolly’s hat, and they 
all started off. . 

They rode and they rode, the sun shone, 
and it was very pleasant indeed. After a while 
Betty fell asleep and let Old Miss Doll drop | 
on the floor. Bump, they went over a big 
stone, and Miss Doll was thrown out of the 
automobile. Mamma and Uncle Jim were 
talking so hard they didn’t see her a 
she lay in the dusty road and wat 
automobile out of sight over a hill.” 

Pretty soon she heard some one whistling, 
and along came a boy with a basket on his 
arm. “Hello, what’s that?’ he said, as he 
almost stepped on Old Miss Doll. ‘A doll! 
I'll take it home to sister.” He put her into 
his basket and went on again. 

When they got to the Woodruffs’ house, 

there was Jack Woodruff playing robbers all 
by himself. He hid behind the lilac bushes, 
and, when he saw Old Miss Doll, he pretended 
that she was a beautiful princess being carried 
off by a cruel giant. He crept quietly out and 
rescued her. The boy with the basket was 
whistling loudly and didn’t hear Jack at all. 
. Then Jack made a stone throne for her in 
the robbers’ cave behind the lilac bushes and 
served a banquet consisting of a strawberry 
and a piece of cooky. But Old Miss Doll was 
so homesick she couldn’t eat a mouthful. A 
bell rang loudly, and Jack went in to his dinner. 
Old Miss Doll thought of home and Betty, and 
could hardly keep from crying. ; 

Suddenly she heard a dreadful trampling, 
sniffing noise, and a big black dog jumped across 
the path, seized her in his mouth, and ran down 
the road. ‘‘What will become of me now?” 


‘thought poor Miss Doll. The dog ran and ran, 


holding her so tight between his teeth that 
she could scarcely breathe. Then a red dog 
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Miss Doll lying there in the dust. 
see that poor doll,” she cried, and, picking up 


_ her and cried: ‘There she is! 
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he, 


‘ran out of a yard, growling and snarling at the 
black dog. He dropped Old Miss Doll and 


began growling and snarling at the red dog. 


Miss Doll lay in the gutter, trembling with 


- fright. 


, At that moment along came a little girl and 
er father. The little girl caught sight of poor 
“O papa, 


Old Miss Doll, she brushed the dirt from her 
pink dress, smoothed her hair, fixed her auto- 
mobile veil straight, and cuddled her comfort- 
ably in her arms. 

Old Miss Doll gave a sigh of relief and was 
just dozing off after all this excitement when 
she heard, “Toot, toot,’’ and opened her eyes 
as wide as possible. There was Uncle Jim’s 
automobile, with mother and Betty looking 
down at the road as if they had lost something. 
Old Miss Doll tried to shout, “Here I am!” 
but before she could make a sound Betty saw 
There she is!” 

~The strange little girl ran up to the automobile 
and handed Old Miss Doll carefully to Betty, 
who hugged her tight all the way home. But 
Old Miss Doll was tired out and slept so 
soundly that Betty had to shake her awake 
when they got to the front door. 


A FATHER INFINITELY FATHERLY. 


I rank Heaven will not shut for evermore 
Without a knocker left upon the door, 
Lest some belated wanderer should come, 
Heart-broken, asking just to die at home, 


' So that the Father will at last forgive, 


And looking on his face that soul shall live. 


I think there will be watchmen through the night, 
Lest any, afar off, turn them to the light; 
That Hewho loved us into life must be 


_ A Father infinitely fatherly. 


And, groping for Him, these shall find their way 
From outer dark, through twilight, into day. 
Geratp Massny. 
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BIG JIM’S HERO. 
(A story for boys.) 


“ ” 


BY ‘Jac’? LOWELL. 
Part” 1: 
oe WO ‘down’! Two ‘down’!” yelled the 
crowd. 
3 “Brown at bat, Lawton next!” 
cried the scorer. 
“Strike one!’ called the umpire, as 


“Brownie” fanned at a deceptive curve. 

“Careful, old boy, careful!” cautioned Dick 
Lawton, stooping down to choose his bat. “It 
only takes one to tie ’em, you know!” 

“Striketwo!”’ called the umpire, as ‘‘ Brownie”’ 
swung recklessly at a close “‘in-shoot.” 

“Rah! ’Rah! He can’t hit it! ’Rah! ’Rah! 
He can’t hit it!” shrieked the rooters for the 
Green Street nine. And then they let loose 
their loudest imitation college yell. 

Excitement was unusually high, for there 
was great rivalry between the Green Street 
boys and the High Street Grammar nine. 
This was the first game in their yearly series. _ 
The contest had been hot, and now the score 
stood six to five, in favor of the Green Street 
players. There was added excitement in the 
air because of the presence of big Jim Mahone, 
the jolly policeman whom every youngster 
loyed and in whose eyes each boy longed to 
shine as a young hero. 


Big Jim had met with an accident. During 
a night-time tussle with two drunken tramps 
he had slipped off an embankment, and, though 
he had succeeded in placing the two offenders 
in irons, a fractured forearm was the result. 

Of course the boys regretted Jim’s discomfort, 
but at the same time they rejoiced that some- 
thing gave him enough time ‘‘off duty” to let 
him be the guest of honor at the first ball game 
of the season. 

Seated on a large box near ‘‘home plate,” his 
great, blue-coated figure bent forward in at- 
tention, his smooth pink face wreathed in smiles, 
Big Jim was indeed a spectator after a boy’s 
own heart. 

Dick Lawton gave him a merry wink as they 
watched ‘‘Brownie”’ prepare for his third chance 
to meet the rival pitcher’s curve. 

“Looks as if ’twas goin’ to be up to you, 
Dickie, me boy!’’-said Big Jim. 

Dick laughed, and swung his bat in imitation 
of “swatting”’ the ball. 

“Bang!’’ went the ball against the catcher’s 
mitt. “Strike three!” called the umpire. The 
reckless ‘‘Brownie”’ had fanned again, and how 
the rooters yelled! 

“Tawton up!” cried the scorer. 

Dick danced toward the plate, but just then 
some one shouted, ‘‘Wait a minute,’’ and little 
Gladys Neal, who lived next door to Dick, came 
pushing through the crowd. She handed Dick 
anote. ‘Your mother sent it,” she said. 

“Play the game! Play the game!” yelled 
the impatient boys. 

Dick thrust the note into his pocket. But, 
no, he must glance at it, at least. He pulled 
it out, and scanned it hastily. 

“Come home quick. I need you very much. 
Mother.” 

Dick frowned. How could he leave the 
game? How could he quit at such a critical 
point? Of course he must have his bat, any- 
way! That wouldn’t take long. But wouldn’t 
it? What if he had to “wait for a walk’? 
What if he got a two-bagger or a home run? 
Could he go chasing off the diamond after such 
good luck? Could he keep the boys from carry- 
ing him on their shoulders, hero-fashion? Of 
course not! But still the note asked him to 
come quick. Ought he to wait a second? 
No! But—oh, it was a hard question! 

Struggling between two desires, he stood 
staring at the ground. 

“Step up! Step up!” shouted the boys. 

‘Play ball!” ordered the umpire, and ‘“‘ whiz!” 
went the ball, dangerously close to Dick’s 
bowed head. 

Dick looked up. He dropped his bat, and 
stepped out of the batters’ box. ‘Put in 
Clancy,” he said to the captain, as he picked up 
his sweater. 

“What’s the matter, Dick?” asked Big Jim, 
coming forward. 

Dick could not answer. He had been trying 
to put Big Jim out of his thoughts. Now he 
must fight it all over again, for he yearned with 
all the strength of his boy-nature to play the 
game, win, and receive praise from the great, 
kind-hearted fellow whom he admired so 
much. 

“What's the matter?’ repeated the police- 
man. ‘Had yer really ought ter be goin’?” 

Something told Dick that another moment of 
hesitation would be fatal. He must decide at 
once. 

“Yes, I’ve got to go!” he answered, and, 
throwing his sweater over his arm, he went 
sprinting across the field. 

“Quitter! There goes a”— 

“Hush! Hush!” said Big Jim, putting a fat 
hand over the shouter’s mouth. ‘Dick knows 
his own business! Play the game!” 


Big Jim ruled, and soon the game was re- 
sumed at lightning speed. 

But, much to the dislike of the boys, Jim 
did not go back to his seat of honor. He 
strolled here and there, swinging his free arm, 
and shouting applause whenever a good play 
was made. 

Little by little he edged toward the street 
path near which a small piece of paper was 
fluttering on the ground. Big Jim had seen the 
paper drop down as Dick left the field, and he 
had at once determined to see what it said. 

“T can’t fer the life of me help wonderin’ 
what took the boy from the game,’’ muttered 
Big Jim. ‘Come here, you!” as he scooped 
up the paper. “Oh, I see! From his mother! 
Wants him to come quick, does she? I wonder 
what’s up.” 

To be continued. 


Fortitude is the guard and support of other 
virtues. Locke. 


N the building of a house a nail is as im- 
portant as a rafter. You may think what 
you can do in the house of God is so small, 

compared with what another can do, that it 
hardly seems worth while to attempt anything. 
But remember, God has given to every one his 
place in His great temple, and it is not for you or 
me to say that our part is insignificant. An 
all-wise God offers us the place. Therefore let 
us make haste to find our work, and with true 
Christian zeal set about the accomplishment 
of it. 
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AN INDIAN STORY. 
(Young Contributors.) 


One cold night, in the heart of the Canadian 
mountains, a solitary Indian might have been seen 
crouching before a feeble fire, his blanket drawn 
tightly about him in a vain effort to keep out the 
intense cold. 

He was a trapper, and had spent the better part 
of his life at this profitable occupation, until at the 
arrival of this winter he began to have poorer 
success with his traps. “This caused him to camp 
in the deeper woods where he hoped the game 
would increase. e 

But his troubles multiplied and the game be- 
came even scarcer, until one night he went supper- 
less to bed. For three days he found no food, until, 
while on his rounds, he became so weak that he was 
unable to walk, and so he built a small fire and sat 
down in an effort to forget his troubles. 

Thus he sat on this cold night while the wind 
moaned through the pines and the feathery flakes 
of snow sifted down from a leaden sky. Now and 
then he drew a yellow and shrivelled hand from the 
folds of his blanket and held it over the dying 
fire. Gradually a drowsy sensation stole over him, 
and he vaguely realized that, if he gave up and lay 
down, he would never awaken on earth again. 

But his weak muscles refused to support him, and 
with a low moan he settled back in the snow. A 
delicious feeling of warmth stole over his withered 
body, and he forgot allfabout his surroundings. 
He saw a cosey wigwam and his family gathered 
about the fire. Then the fancy flitted away, and he 
saw a forest of green bathed in soft sunlight, with 
animals and birds stealing about on silent feet. 
Then these pictures faded, until, as the last spark 
of the fire died out, the soul of the Indian passed to 
another world. 

When the first gray streaks of dawn appeared 
in the east, the body of the Indian was folded under 
the feathery snow, and-the sighing wind moaned 
a dirge over the shroud. 

Far off in the settlements. his anxious wife and 
children awaited vainly his return. 

Howarp HENDERSON. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MAKING FRIENDS. 


BY ‘JAC’? LOWELL. 


WHEN you're new at school, it seems 
Just like being all alone, 

Though the room with boys and girls is full; 
Till perhaps at marching time, 
Some one that you’ve never known 

Pats your arm or gives your hair a pull. 


Then you kind of edge along 
With a timid smile or two, 

Till you find a chance to try to talk; 
And before you stop to think 
What to say or what to do, 

Arm in arm, you’re off to take a walk. 


There’s no need to make a bow; 
Introductions do not pay; 

Simple ways will serve the highest ends, 
And the way you do at school 
Is the nicest, sweetest way,— 

Just a touch or smile, and then you’re friends. 
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HISTORIC BOSTON. 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON McGEE, 


II.—Boston Common. 


HERE is it and what is it? It is a 
most beautiful park, in the very 
heart of Boston. Just across the 

street from the Common are some of the larg- 
est stores of this great city. But’ while the 
Common is so pretty, with its twelve hundred 
majestic trees and great stretches of lawn and 
five miles of paths, yet it is principally noted 
because it is old and has had a part in the early 
history of Boston and of the nation. 

It was laid out in 1640 by the first colonists 
as a training field and pasture. In those early 
days when the Puritans were so severe in their 
religious beliefs and practices, four Quakers 
were executed here, for no other crime than that 
of being Quakers. The pillory and the whip- 
ping post, where people were punished for 
wrong-doing, were set up in the Tremont Street 
side of the Common as early as 1659. 

In 1775, about the time of the battles of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, the Common was 
used as a campground by the British soldiers. 
After the siege of Boston in 1775, Washington’s 
army was paraded and quartered. here. 

So, while walking up and down these shady 
paths, one cannot help thinking of the tramp 
of soldiers’ feet that has resounded in days that 
are past. 

Over in one corner of the Common is an old 
cemetery. It seems odd, does it not? to have 
a graveyard in a park, and right down town. 
But the Boston people try to preserve every- 
thing that has a history. The slabs here are 
black with age, for the cemetery was established 
in 1756. Some of the Revolutionary soldiers 
are buried here, and some of the British sol- 
diers, too; also Gilbert Stuart, the great artist, 
who was the portrait painter of King George III., 
King Louis XVI., and George Washington. 

The monuments on the Common are very 
handsome and costly. I know you will be in- 
terested in the Crispus Attucks monument, for 
it was erected in honor of the five men who 
were killed at the Boston Massacre in 1770. 
It bears Webster’s words about the massacre, 
“From that moment we may date the sever- 
ance of the British empire”; and John Adams’ 
words, “On that night the foundation of 
American independence was laid.” 


FROG POND, BOSTON COMMON. 
(See Article.) 


The Army and Nayy monument was erected 
in honor of the men who gave up their lives on 
land and sea in the Civil War. It is on the 
site of a British redoubt, on Flagstaff Hill, 
and can be seen for a long distance. This 
hill is one of the finest places in Boston for 
coasting, and on snowy days it is thronged by 
merry boys and girls with their sleds. 

But there is no place on the Common that 
is more enjoyed by the children than the Frog 
Pond. The frogs are no longer there, but the 
pond is a paradise for swimming dogs and boys’ 
toy sailboats. In the winter the ice is thronged 
with skaters. The water is shallow and the 
bottom of the pond is paved. It has a granite 
curb, and near one end is a large fountain. 

A great many noted people have lived in the 
neighborhood of the Common, and it has af- 
forded them a delightful playground. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, John La- 
throp Motley, Wendell Phillips, and Louisa 
Alcott have all spent many hours at the Frog 
Pond. 

It costs a large sum to keep up the Com- 
mon. In winter plank walks are laid on all the 
paths, and these are always kept clean, no 
matter how deep the snow may be. The 
people are always coming and going through 
it, even on the coldest days. When night 
comes, it is brilliantly lighted. 

The Bostonians are very proud of the Com- 
mon, and would not sell the land for any amount 
of money, although it would bring an enor- 
mous sum, for it covers forty-eight acres in the 
business centre of the city. The Public Gar- 
den, covering twenty-four acres and radiant 
all summer with beautiful flowers, adjoins the 
Common. 


A SONG OF MAY. 


Come out! for glorious May once more is here, 
And every hill and valley doth appear, 
Clothed in virgin green; 
The birds on every tree and brake 
With joyous songs of love awake— 
Life everywhere is seen. 


Come now! and in some shaded glade we’ll rest, 
To meditate on Nature’s high behest, 
And lift our hearts above; 


Upheld by God, we own His power, 
He doth on all rich blessings shower— 
All His vast works speak love. 


Then come! and with full happiness may we 
Live in the present—then our lives will be 
For ever sweet and young, 
*Till death shall send us without fear, 
To finish in a brighter sphere, 
The life on earth begun. 


Mavup E, Lonexurst. 
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A VISIT TO A NEGRO SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BY EMMA G. RANDALL. 


NE pleasant Sunday afternoon a few weeks 
ago, a party of us visited the colored 
Sunday School over at ‘‘Jimtown.”’ 

The afternoon was unusually warm for 


‘January, and the long walk through the roads 


of sand was not as pleasant or as agreeable 
walking as on the pavements in the city; but 
at last we reached the church on the top of the 
hill, and stopped, before entering, to admire the 
fine view which stretched out before us. 

As far as the eye could reach was seen the 
tall, magnificent, long-leafed pines (which 
grow here in such abundance), swaying back 
and forth in the breeze; and just across the 
“erik,” as the, darkies say, lay the town of 
Southern Pines, with its imposing hotels and 
comfortable homes. 

“Surely,” we exclaimed, “our colored friends 
have selected a sightly spot for their little 
settlement.” Just then the tinkle of the 
Sunday-School bell reminded us that we must 
enter or be late. ; 

The interior of the church was quite pleasant, 
and especially around the altar had our friends 
tried to make the place as neat and attractive 
xs possible. 

We were politely shown to seats toward the 
front of the room, and, as we seated ourselves 


and glanced around the room, were surprised * 


at the large number present. They were there 
of all ages, from wee little tots to grown men 
and women. # 
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As the superintendent arose and announced 
the opening hymn, all were quiet; and after the 
chords had been played by the organist, a young 


girl, all joined heartily in the singing, and such 


singing, too, as we had not heard for many a 
day! As the deep rich bass of the men mingled 
with the clear soprano of the women, singing 
with energy and melody a familiar hymn, I 
confess I was charmed and enthused, and soon 
joined heartily with them. 

After the singing and a prayer by the super- 
intendent, he called on one of the teachers to 
read the lesson, which she did very well. As 
she was a woman well along in years, we were 
surprised that she could read at all. 

One thing which we noted was the very 
generai response, by all present, in the readings. 
Then the superintendent called for the Golden 
Text and outlines and even daily readings, 
and we wondered if anything was omitted on 


' the lesson sheet. 


As soon as the opening exercises were con- 
eluded, the classes paid their attention to the 
lesson. We glanced around the room and 


' noted with pleasure the large number of young 


boys, from ages of fourteen or fifteen to eigh- 
teen, present, and also girls of. the same age, 
besides classes of young men and young women 
and older men and women. 

One class, composed of real old women, was 
evidently made up of the poorer class, as they 
were there with sunbonnets and aprons, as if 
ready to pursue their daily tasks of washing. 
However, nearly all present were neatly dressed, 
only a few being decked out in gorgeous 
colors. 

Some of the young girls, trying to follow the 
prevailing style of hats, had on their heads 
enormous affairs, loaded down with feathers 
and wings, and one in particular resembled 
very much an old-fashioned feather duster. 

As we sat listening to the different teachers, 
our attention was arrested by the class of wee 
little ones in the corner. 

There were two classes, with about thirty 
scholars in each, little boys and girls, who were 
sitting perched up on the hard seats, their feet 
coming far short of touching the floor, and all 
paying good attention to their teachers, who 
were teaching them the catechism. 

I tried to imagine a class of that age in our 
Sunday School at home, where everything is 
made so pleasant for them, and even little 
chairs and tables provided, going to Sunday 
School without any of these things, and, more- 
over, studying the catechism! Surely, I thought, 
at the close of the school they will be given 
some pretty card and a Sunday-School book; 
but, no, no such luxury did they have. There 
they sat, much more quiet than I’ve seen scholars 
in the North, and listened to their teacher, as 
she questioned them from the catechism, and 
then answered as promptly questions, which 
I doubt, if some of us older ones could have 
answered, if put to the same test. 

An elderly man seemed to have a special care 
of their behavior, and, if one of the little ones 
seemed to lose interest or moved restlessly on 
the seat, the old gentleman was over there at 
once, and, shaking a long, bony finger at them, 
warned them to behave. 

I inquired of one of the young darky girls 
if he was the minister, and she replied, ‘No, 
he was the ‘Sechun,’’’ meaning the sexton. 

After a half-hour’s study of the lesson the 
closing hymn was sung, and all joined in the 
Christian Endeavor benediction. 

We came away, feeling well repaid for our 
visit, but wishing we had the means to furnish 
the school with Sunday-School books and pict- 
ure lesson papers, or even a pretty card for the 
little tots. 
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MARIA MITCHELL. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


August 1, 1818—Jwne 28, 1889. 


N a recent number of Hvery Other Sunday 
we learned how an Englishman won fame 
for his name as an astronomer. To-day 

we have something to relate of a woman who 
first studied the skies from her home at Nan- 
tucket, Mass., and later became professor of 
astronomy at Vassar College. 

Maria Mitchell was born on the island of 
Nantucket, August 1, 1818. Her parents were 
William and Lydia Coleman Mitchell, and her 
ancestors for many generations were Quakers. 

The little house where her girlhood was spent 
stands on a quiet side street of the primitive 
town, and is visited every summer by hun- 
dreds of tourists. There the Mitchell children 
learned to sew, cook, and to do well every kind 
of domestic work. There was everything in 
this home to inspire the love for good reading 


and study; books lay within easy reach, and 
the children, like most of their friends, early 
found their way to the Athenzeum library, where 
Miss Mitchell served later as librarian for twenty 
years, proving a most helpful influence with 
the young people in the choice of their read- 
ing. 

She received her first instruction from her 
father, who taught a public and later a private 
school; but, when he gave up teaching, his 
daughter was placed in the school of Mr. Cyrus 
Peirce, who afterward became principal of the 
first normal school started in the United States. 
He took a great interest in Maria, developing 
her mathematical ability, which was remarkable 
for a girl of her age. 

Although Mr. Mitchell gave up teaching and 
was made cashier of the Pacific Bank, he de- 
voted a great deal of time to his favorite study, 
astronomy, and his little daughter was always 
by his side to assist him. He taught her to 
count the seconds by the chronometer, and to 
help him in his astronomical observations. 

The chronometers of the whale ships were 
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taken on the return of the vessels to her father 
to be “rated,” and for this purpose Mr. Mitchell 
used the sextant, and the observations were 
made from the back yard of the home on 
Vestal Street. There, also, on pleasant evenings 
the neighbors gathered to look through the 
clumsy telescope, and later Maria’s father 
bought a small Dolland telescope which the 
latter always used for what was called ‘“sweep- 
ing’’ purposes. 

When the annular eclipse of the sun occurred 
in 1831, the window was taken out of the parlor, 
the telescope mounted in front of it, and Will- 
iam Mitchell watched the eclipse, while Maria, 
only twelve and a half years old, counted the 
seconds. 

Upon leaving school Miss Mitchell taught a 
while with Mr. Peirce, then opened a private 
school which she soon gave up to become li- 
brarian of the Athenzeum. 

On December 17, 1831, Frederick VI., King 
of Denmark, offered a gold medal of the value 
of twenty ducats to the person who should 
first discover a telescopic comet. On the 
evening of October 1, 1847, Miss Mitchell left 
her friends in the parlor, slipped into her “‘regi- 
mentals,’’ as she called the clothes which she 
wore when on the ‘‘house-top,”’ mounted to the 
roof, and soon returned, telling her father that 
she thought she saw a comet. Mr. Mitchell 
followed her quickly, and agreed with her; but 
his daughter, who was always modest as to her 
astronomical observations, advised him to say 
nothing until they were sure they were right. 
Mr. Mitchell wrote a letter to Professor Bond of 
Cambridge, but the mails were delayed on ac- 
count of stormy weather until October 3. 

Although Frederick VI. had died, his son was 
prevailed upon to carry out his father’a plan. 
It proved that the same comet had been seen 
at Rome on October 3, and four days later it 
had been noticed at Kent, England, then on 
October 11, by Madame Ruemaker at Ham- 
burg. The president of Harvard College, at 
that time Hon. Edward Everett, was much 
interested in the question as to the rightful 
discoverer. The King of Denmark referred 
the matter to Professor Schumacher, and the 
honor was given to the young woman of Nan- 
tucket, Maria Mitchell. The medal arrived 
on March 28, 1849, and is now in the possession 
of the family of Miss Mitchell. An exact re- 
production of it may be seen at the house on 
Vestal Street, which through the donations of 
Vassar graduates and interested friends is 
preserved, and known as the “Maria Mitchell 
Memorial.” 

In 1848 Miss Mitchell was made a member of 


the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, - 


the first woman admitted to its rolls. Nine 
years later she gave up her position at the li- 
brary and went to Europe, where she was most 
cordially received by European astronomers, 
and allowed to visit their observatories. She 
also met many literary people, Hawthorne 
(who was American consul at Liverpool), 
Rey. James Martineau, and men of science, 
Humboldt and others. Soon after her return, 
she was presented through Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody with an equatorial telescope, the gift 
of American women. 

A second trip to Europe was made before her 
mother’s death, and soon after she and her 
father went to Lynn, where they remained until 
Miss Mitchell was called, in 1865, to Vassar 
College, to be professor of astronomy and 
director of the observatory. 

For twenty-three years she gave herself, 
heart, hand, and brain, to her work, and count- 
less graduates testify to-day to her devotion 
and enthusiastic service which inspired them 
in their college days, and which remains a pre- 


cious memory. She belonged to a large family, 
and always took great interest in her nieces and 
nephews. This same good heart went out to 
the young girls at Vassar. 
had, from the first moment that she became its 
director, a cheerful, homelike aspect, and the 
presence of her gray-haired father made a 
lasting impression upon her pupils. At the 
“dome”’ party, held every year at the observ- 
atory, a week before commencement, little 
tables were spread around the big telescope, 
each student had a witty verse written by 
Professor Mitchell, and there were others writ- 
ten by the girls themselves. 

After serving Vassar for twenty-three years 
she resigned, and was made professor emeritus. 
She was offered a home in the observatory for 
the rest of her life, but preferred to return to 
her family in Lynn, where she died in 1889. 

Dr. Taylor, president of Vassar, said at her 
funeral: 

“Tt would be vain for me to try to tell just 
what it was in Miss Mitchell that attracted us 
who loved her. It was this combination of 
great strength and independence, of deep af- 
fection and tenderness, breathed through 
the sentiment of a perfectly genuine life which 
has made for us one of the pilgrim shrines of 
life the study in the observatory of Vassar 
College. She has been an impressive figure in 
our time, and one whose influence lives.” 

The home of Maria Mitchell is to-day a most 
interesting place to visit. In the same yard 
where her father and herself erected the old 
telescope, a fire-proof observatory has been 
built, forming an important part of the Me- 
morial. There stands the five-inch telescope, 
the gift of the American women. 

From the moment one crosses the thresh- 
old of this simple home of the astronomer, the 
subtle sense of what these rooms contain makes 
it seem like sacred ground. The manuscripts, 
notes, and letters of Miss Mitchell are col- 
lected in one of the rooms on the first floor. 
Here is the library where books that her hands 
have opened are now at the disposal of other 
students. In the chamber where she was born 
is a fine collection of the flowers and insects of 
the island, and, best of all, possibly, is the op- 
portunity offered the public during the summer 
months to listen to lectures upon astronomy by 
able teachers. 

From the same spot where William Mitchell 
in 1835 was one of the first to see the Halley 
comet the interested people of Nantucket may 
now watch the sky that he and his daughter so 
loved to study. 


DEO: GRATIAS. 


Aut Nature’s children give God thanks, 
His loving thoughts proclaim; 

Where windflowers blow, 

Where moss-wreaths grow, 
Are whispers of His name. 


Where sea-waves break in music, 
Where rock-streams foam and sing, 
Where brooks sing low 
Or rivers flow, 
Float anthems of the King. 


Where lichens write their legends; 
Where glaciers, sculpturing, tread; 
Where pearls lie deep, 
And granites sleep, 
Love’s rapture-heart is read. 


Where bees hum in the clover, 
Where moths spin silken thread, 


The observatory. 


Where birds’ wings beat, 
The winds repeat 
The words Love’s lips have said. 


Where cloud-rifts span the azure, 

Where rainbows span the foam— 
Earth’s one vast fane 
Proclaims Love’s name, 

Through light’s ethereal dome. 


We join in Nature’s anthem, 
The rapture of her songs; 

To Him we raise 

The heart’ of praise 
To whom all praise belongs. 


George Klingle, in Christian Endeavor World. 
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THE LIFE AND MILD ADVENTURES 
OF A YANKEE FAMILY IN HAWAIL. 


BY BE. $8. GOODHUE, M.D. 


V. Petrified Pudding; or, How the Lava came to 
Hawaii. 

'WILIGHT and the Children’s Hour came 
around again, and this time it was 
Marion’s turn, so father related the 

exploits of giants: 

“Once upon a time, in the dim ages of long 
ago, when the giants of the earth were not all 
dead, but had begun to grow scarcer and scarcer 
every day, the few remaining ones called a 
meeting and decided that it was high time they 
should organize themselves into a society, or 
something else which would save them from 
going the way of the rest. 

“They had often heard of a distant country 
called Hawaii, where the skies were blue, and 
the air was as sweet as new-mown hay; where 
there were caves to live in, trees to sleep under, 
and where there was nothing very bad all the year 
round; inhabited by a gentle people who had 
small bodies, but large hearts, and who believed 
in turning good thoughts into better deeds. 

“So with great care the giants built them- 
selves a boat and filled it with good things to 
eat, then set sail from Nukuhiva, as their an- 
cestors had done from the far-away shore of 
Vevau,—land of the Misty West. 

“But so fierce and quarrelsome were these 
venturesome giants that before they reached 
the peaceful shores of Hawaii only two remained 
of the original twenty. At length these two 


' drew up towards the pretty inlet of Keauhou, 


on the Kona side of Hawaii. At this time the 
island was almost flat, with grass-covered 
plains and rolling, forest-clad hills. ° 

“Cocoanut palms lined the beach as now; 
tall breadfruits glistened in the sun and breeze; 
and a graceful little people no taller than a 
table leg, with brown, smiling faces, dark eyes, 
and the chubbiest hands, approached the cres- 
cent beach to welcome the strangers. 

“Well, of course, the giants were glad they 
had come, and at once set to work to make the 
Menehunes toil for them, sleeping and eating 
and lounging about the beach, and doing noth- 
ing for anybody else. 

“ After a while one of the giants, who had been 
driven away from his own country for wrong- 
doing, grew tired of even the best things he had, 
and so he decided to resume his old trade of 
making Petrified Pudding. 

“No one in the wide world could eat it but 
himself, and this pleased him greatly; for he 
could take immense quantities of the stuff in 
his mouth, let it harden there, then blow it out 
at some poor Menehune laborer. He could. 
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eat it when it was boiling hot, or take it after it 
had cooled, and chew it into dust. 

“He set up his first furnace and cauldron in 
the northern end of the island, on a pretty 
level spot covered with grass and trees. Here 
he boiled his pudding, which was the color of 
chocolate, and, when it once began to rise, it 
ran over the kettle like cooked rice, piling up 
and up and round and round, at last hardening 
into a rough, black mass. 

“He told the Menehunes that after a while 
their island would be as high and rocky as the 
one he came from, for he was determined to 
keep at his sport. Fanned by the giant’s breath, 
the fires grew hotter and hotter, the cauldrons 
enlarged, and after a few years the pudding 
mass was mountain high. 

“Tn this way three separate furnaces were 
started, and by and by three separate moun- 
tains were built, taking up nearly the whole 
island. Many Menehunes were destroyed of 
course, and much property covered up by the 
boiling, bubbling, burning paste, until scarcely 
an acre of land remained uncovered by the bar- 
ren coating. But the good little people made up 
their minds that they would save their land from 
complete destruction, so they kept seeds of the 
various trees and plants. They broke up the 
hardened stone in spots, placing handfuls of 
earth therein, then seeds, and so, gradually, 
but surely, was undone the wicked work of the 
giant. 

“Th time the first pudding pile became choked 
by vegetable growth, and what was once a 
dreary mass of black stone turned into a beauti- 
ful wooded slope. Thus the evil deeds of men 
often are turned to good account. The Mene- 
hunes thought this as they walked under the 
shade of the trees on a hot day, or viewed the 
country around from the heights of the moun- 
tain top: It was all called Hualalai, and on 
the summit to this day are cinders and the 
remains of an old furnace with its empty caul- 
dron fathoms deep. 

“ As for the second furnace, it was even larger, 
and the Menehunes thought they could never 
stop it. When it reached the clouds, snow 
came down to stay for several months of the 
_ year, and the little people named the mountain 

Mauna Kea, or white mountain. But at 

last it, too, died and forests covered it. It 

is now several days’ journey to the top, through 
forest and-fastness, into ice and snow. 

“When the last and greatest furnace of all 
was lighted, it ran great slopes in every direction, 
so it was called Long Mountain, or Mauna Loa, 
a great, green shoulder of which rises before me 
as Ltalk. Nor are its fires dead, though long 
since the dear Menehunes have diasppeared 
from the land. 

“Tt has been said that gradually the Mene- 
hunes began to change and grow larger, merging 
at last into the Hawaiian race which has been 
here ever since man can remember. It may be 
so, I cannot tell. Certainly the Hawaiian people 
have many of the lovable traits of the Mene- 
hunes, and, had they been left alone in their 
beautiful country, I do not doubt that some 

. day they would have turned back again into 
true Menehunes. But that is impossible now, 
for the white giants have come, and the dear 
Hawaiians are their slaves forever.”’ 


THE PEACE OF SPRING. 


Tue quiet of the pasture lands! 
There all the grass is green and sweet, 
And, whisperless, it understands 
The gentle pressure of our feet; 
There dandelions thickly spread 
~ In wondrous arabesques of gold, 


‘As though the stars from overhead 
Upon earth’s bosom had been rolled, 


The violets laugh at the sky— 
2 An echo of the dreaming blue; 
The voiceless breezes wander by 
To thread the blossoms’ path anew; 
The early bees in search of sweets 
Seem all a tiptoe in the air, 
Each wing is noiseless in its beats 
As through the soundless day they fare. 


The wild rose in its cloister nook 

Is shielding yet its summer blush; 
The trees beside the lazy brook 

Sway softly in the morning’s hush; 
The scattered clouds of white go by 

Like sun-kissed sails far out at sea— 
The argosies that journey high 

To whatso’er their haven be. 


The quiet of the pasture lands! 
Where new-born flower, leaf, and vine 
Seem to be spring’s cup-bearing hands 
That offer us her amber wine; 
Where filmy veils of mist unroll 
On sights that halt and hold us long— 
There, in a chord that thrills the souls, 
The very silence sings a song! 
Los Angeles Times. 
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TAKING A MAN’S PLACE. 


BY ANNE H. WOODRUFF. 


a ICKIBE, dear,’’ said Mrs. Benson, as she 
was giving the children their breakfast, 
“you will have to stay home from school 
to-day, to take care of Flora and the house. 
I must go out and look for work,” trying hard 
to speak cheerfully, though tears filled her 
eyes. 

Such a happy family as it had been until the 
day when the dear father fell from the seaffold- 
ing where he was at work and was killed. But, 
when the funeral was over, and the dear kind 
face was seen no more among them, Mrs. Ben- 
son, who had seemed quite dazed by the 
shock, and the children began to understand 
only too well their great loss. It was not only 
that they missed his presence and cheering 
words. The bread-winner was gone. Hungry 
mouths must be fed, and the little bodies 
clothed: this is what roused the mother from 


-her melancholy brooding. 


“Tm going to take care of this family,” de- 
clared Dickie, manfully. ‘I’m ’most a man 
now.” 

A smile brightened for a moment the mother’s 
sad face as she answered: 

“Yes, dear, you are my right-hand man. I 
do not know what I should do without you. 
You are so like—like’”’”— but the words would 
not come. 

“Tike my father?—am I, mamma?” asked 
Dickie, eagerly, satisfied with the nod she gave 
him, instead of words. 

When she was gone, Dickie tidied the house, 
washed the dishes, and swept the floor, exactly 
as he had seen his mother do, talking cheer- 
fully all the time to the other children. 

Not only did he work, but how his thoughts 
did fly as well! It was as plain to him as the 
hand of the clock, just pointing to four, that 
he was ‘‘the man of the house.’’ Who else? 
Why, he must take care of his mother the same 
as his father had always done. Yes, indeed, 
and after this he must “‘hustle.”’ 

Dickie proved such a success as a “‘hustler’’— 
running errands and selling newspapers—that 
the family managed to keep the wolf from the 


door of their little home. There was no money 
for luxuries, however, and Dickie had hard 
work to save enough out of his daily earnings 
to buy Christmas gifts. 

“T hope Santa Claus will bring me a—a— 
acrobat,’’ Bobby had said many times. ‘Father 
said he would,—swre,an’ there’s heaps of ’em 
at the Boston Store.” 

“Maybe he will,’ Dickie said soberly, feel- 
ing very fatherly and grown-up. But how 
could he make father’s words come true? 

“How much do they cost?’”’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, fifty cents, I guess,”’ replied Bob, care- 
lessly. 

It was hard work, but manage it Dickie did— 
by “hook and by crook,” as he called it, though 
there was no hookedness or crookedness about 
it—to save up fifty cents apiece. On the day 
before Christmas he had hidden away slyly 
a nice warm neck-scarf for his mother, a doll 
for Flora, and in his pocket fifty cents for Bob’s 
mechanical toy. 

“Bob and Sis need shoes the worst way,” 
he muttered as he made his way through the 
crowds to the counter of the great department 
store, ‘““but the kid has been so good about 
goin’ to school regular, that he’s just got to have 
it, that’s all. I guess father would say so, too,” 
as he scrutinized the toys displayed in all their 
glory on the counter. 

“ll take that one,” he said, pointing to an 
acrobat that was performing the most marvel- 
lous feats, to the wonder and delight of the little 
folks crowding round. 

“Tt?s sold,” said the salesman. 
jaw dropped. 

“Haven’t you another just like it? he asked 
producing his fifty gents. 

“Plenty—at a dollar,” 
“That one is marked down. 
over there.” 

Dickie’s heart dropped down to zero as he 
stared at the nicely dressed lady across the 
aisle. If he had only come sooner! Turning 
to the counter, he made one desperate appeal: 

“Oh, say, Mister, won’t you please look and 
see if you haven’t another like this one— 
marked down. I want it for the kid—my 
brother—an’—I’ve only got fifty cents.” 

He did not see the lady with the kind eyes 
who had. stopped right behind him, and was 
listening intently. 

“No, I haven’t,” snapped the tired clerk. 
“Vouwll have to take something else—or pay 
the dollar.” 

Dickie straightened the sturdy young 
shoulders that were bearing burdens so man- 
fully, and turned to leave the store. Some 
one touched him on the shoulder. 

“Would you mind, my boy, taking this to 
the ‘kid,’ with Santa Claus’ compliments?” 
the lady asked, her eyes laughing. Then, to the 
salesman: ‘It’s all right. Wrap it up and 
give it to my young friend here.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am!” breathed Dickie, 
the sunshine on his face reflected on hers as 
she smiled him a gay good-bye. 

That is why on Christmas morning the only 
member of the Benson family who did not re- 
ceive a present was the very happiest one in 
it. Well he knew—from experience—that there 
is no truer saying than this: 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Dickie’s 


was the answer. 
Sold to that lady 


NE peculiarity about the cheerful giver is 
that he always has something to give— 
the cheerfulness seems to increase the 

capital. As there are plants that bloom-most 
profusely when the blossoms are plucked daily, 
so the free bestowal of gifts seems to increase 
the store of the giver. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Having said something about ‘“‘ How to Read,” 
the Editor has been asked to follow it up by a 
word or two on ‘‘How to Talk.” He will try. 

The first qualification, strange to say, for a 
good talker is the power to listen, or, better, the 
habit of listening. Some persons want to do 
all the conversation, and often show that de- 
sire in unpleasant ways. You can see at once 
they do not pay attention to what you say. 
Their minds are preoccupied with what they are 
intending to say. This kills all happiness and 
destroys all profit. 

Lecturing, discoursing, monologuing, is not 
conversation. Give your thought and ask for 
the other’s. Show interest, open-mindedness, 
and fair-play. 

Don’t ride a hobby in conversation. People 
will shun you. There is Robinson, he is sure 
to get round quickly to his pet topic, and then 
—a hasty retreat. When you meet a genuine 
original, who knows a great deal on one subject, 
make the most of him. Let him have the field, 
for it is an opportunity. 

Don’t start off on your aches and pains and 
troubles. (See Emerson about this.) Keep 
a cheery tone and a bright spirit. Others have 
troubles, others are down-hearted, and they 
do not want an increase of load. “Burn your 
own smoke.” By so doing you will be a wel- 
come companion of the first order. 

Don’t be too bookish, neither too slangy. 
Over-quotation is as bad as under-dignity. 
Stock your mind with something richer than 
“thanks awfully,” “bully,” ‘how pretty” (in 
front of Niagara Falls), “that’s nice,” ete., ete. 
On the other hand; do not memorize literary 
phrases and art terms, to be used with great 
vanity of heart and usually at the wrong times. 

To be a good talker is to have something to 
say and to be willing to learn; to know that 
some of the best conversation is among the 
“common people”; to escape cant, affectation, 
and silliness. 


An important proposition is also to be brought 
forward affecting the future of the Sunday-School 
Society. 


ADVANCED Cass. We judge that what you 
want is a book of quotations, not too large and not 
too costly. Among the recent ones is, ‘“‘Other 
Men’s Minds,’’ 7,000 choice extracts, prose and 
poetry. Frederick Warne & Co., London and 
New York. 


SUPERINTENDENT. Nothing new has been is- 
sued for Children’s Sunday or Flower Service. 
But we are offering for sale reprints of the popular 
services of 1893 and 1894. We suggest to you that 
the plan now greatly in vogue is to use either 
“A Book of Song and Service,” or “Heart and 
Voice,” as a basis, and then add such new material 
as may be available. 


InqurreR. Yes, you are right. The Beverly 
Sunday School, in our denomination, is to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of its founding in 
October. The exercises will be quite elaborate, 
covering one day and two evenings. This is sup- 
posed to be the oldest Sunday School in New 
England. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley is the pastor, and 
President Taft attends this church in summer. 


H. K. G., Cuevetanp. Your praise of the ex- 
periences at the Isles of Shoals last summer is 
very hearty, and no doubt well deserved. We 
can assure you that these meetings will be con- 
tinued next July with excellent speakers and in- 
teresting subjects. The Isles of Shoals Sunday- 
School Institute has evidently come to stay. It 
has also been voted by those interested that there 
shall be a similar Institute at Meadville, Pa., 
under the special guidance of the Meadville The- 
ological School. It is quite likely that there will 
also be sessions of a similar character at Nan- 
tucket. Many will remember the enjoyable meet- 
ings in that charming spot two years ago. 


Pastor. You ask if there are books published 
containing material for special days. Yes, 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York City, are publish- 
ing a series of 9 volumes, 5 of which are now 
ready,—Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day. In 
preparation, Easter, Fourth of July, Flag Day, 
New Year’s Day. The series is entitled ‘‘Our 
American Holidays.’”’ Price, per volume, $1 net; 
postage extra. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This department invites correspondence, aims to 
give information, offers counsel, and is open to all. 
It will make Notes and answer Queries. 


L. D. You inquire how widely our Sunday 
Schools use ‘‘The Cross and Crown Pins.’’ We 
find an increasing demand for them. They have 
slowly won their way into recognition as a helpful 
incentive to attendance. The system of attend- 
ance cards and rewards is still popular. You also 
ask our judgment as to the wisdom of these so- 
called helps. We do not see any special injury in 
this mild attempt to induce scholars to do their 
duty. It falls far short of ‘‘bribing.’’ 


Lisrarian. The promised list of 150 books 
available for a modern Sunday-School library will 
soon be published by our Society. It has been 
prepared by one who is well versed in this matter, 
and we believe it will prove a valuable source for 
those schools maintaining such libraries. It is 
often claimed that there is no place for a Sunday- 
School library at the present time. An examina- 
tion of the field will show this is a mistake. Even 
in towns where the public library has a children’s 
department it is found to be inadequate for all 
purposes. 


Nores. Those interested in Sunday-School 
work should try to attend the annual meeting of 
our Society, Friday, May 27, King’s Chapel, 
Boston. There will. be two sessions, forenoon 
and afternoon. Such speakers as Prof. Coe, Dr. 
Cope, Rev. Mr. Masseck, Prof. St. John of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, are to be 
on the programme, with others of similar authority. 


Some men are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon them. 


» SHAKESPEARE. 


A DASH OF COLD WATER. 


a OW did you ever keep your temper?” 
was the indignant and sympathetic 
question put to a Freshman whose 

neighbor across the hall had been undeniably 

exasperating. 
The Freshman flushed and laughed the ques- 


tion off, but his room-mate declared zealously, - 


“‘T know how he did it—he went and washed 
his face!”’ 

The Freshman was obliged to admit that he 
had formed the habit, some time before this, 
of giving his face a good. cold water cooling off 
before trying to think out what to do next in 
such emergencies, and he added, with embar- 
rassment at being so conspicuous, ‘‘Don’t you 
know you can see things straighter when you’ve 
got a cool head?” 


RECREATION CORNER. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 6, 7, is a pronoun. 
My 6, 9, 2, 7, is what you do not like to step into. 


My 4, 1, 2, is black and sticky. 
My 10, 1, 8, is an animal. 
My 5, 3, 4, is to strike. 
My whole is a study that some children do not 
like. 
¥. Jo D. 
ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 5, 7, 10, is a girl’s name. 

My 3, 12, 9, 5, often find their way to our tup- 
board. 

My 7, 8, 2, 14, 11, is to boast. 

My 4, 10, 1, 11, is part of a ship. 

My 13, 6, is a preposition. 

My whole is what everybody likes, but is not 
in store for all. 

Eraet Hypm CLARKE. 


HIDDEN NAMES OF GIRLS. 


THERE is a nest here. 

She is going to spend a day with me. 
. She always tells the truth. 

No, Raymond cannot go. 

Why do you persist in doing so?” 
Tell Alec to come here. 

. Is Paul in Edward’s room? 

Don’t mar your new desk. 

. Please carry my bundle. 

0. Let’s tell Alan our secret. 
LaMotTtTre SMITH. 


SHOWN ATR OLE 


BEHEADINGS. 


WHEN you go out shopping, sir, 

You're sure to ask for me; : 
Behead me, then, and now you'll find 

I come across the sea; 
Behead again, and now I know 

I’m cold as cold can be, 
Brought from the Transatlantic lakes 

To feed men’s luxury! 

Yous 


CHARADE. 


A arru and a boy, by their nickname’s call, 
And you'll have a berry well known to all 
Katn LAWRENCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 


Enigma XXVI.—Cruelty is our meanest crime. 
Enigma XXVII.—Abraham Lincoln. 
AMERICAN CiT1ns.—l. Boston. 2. Concord. 3. 


Augusta. 4. Frankfort. 5. Salt Lake. 6. Barn- 
stable. 
SquarRE WorRD.—D R A B 
RICE 
ACHE 
BEET 


Puzzir.—Nothing after all. 


The recent correspondents of Recreation Corner 


are: Lamotte Smith, Montpelier, Vt.; Emma M. 
Whitford, Billerica, Mass.; Ernest EH. Linsert, 
Belmont, Mass.; Arthur R. Bowden, Hingham, 


Mass.; Melville Geyer, Ridgewood, N.J. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must’ send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a.volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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